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WITNESS FOR PEACE is a grassroots, politically independent, faith- 
based movement committed to changing U.S. policy toward Nicaragua 
through nonviolent action. Since 1983, at the invitation of Nicaraguan 
churches, Witness for Peace has maintained a permanent presence of US. 
citizens in areas where U.S.-backed contras terrorize the civilian population. 


WITNESS FOR PEACE long-term volunteers live in Nicaragua for eight 
months or more, accompanying the Nicaraguan people, documenting contra 
attacks, and hosting short-term (2-week) delegations. One hundred and fifty 
four long term volunteers have now worked in Nicaragua, including the 28 
members of the present long term team. More than 3,300 WFP short-term 
volunteer delegates, representing every state and 25 religious traditions, 
have visited the Nicaraguan people in over 60 locations. 


WITNESS FOR PEACE volunteers work with Nicaraguans from many 
political, social and religious affiliations. The volunteers interview people 
suffering from the ongoing contra war, and those affected by iriternal 
hardships. Volunteers also meet with people representing a broad spectrum 
of views on the political, social and religious situation, including those 
opposed to the current government. Witness for Peace volunteers join with 
the Nicaraguan people in constructive work projects, prayer and worship. 

All WFP participants enter into a covenant that includes nonviolence, a 
prayerful and biblical approach, and independence from Nicaragua’s internal 
politics. Upon returning to the U.S., WFP volunteers share what they have 
seen and heard in Nicaragua. 


Witness for Peace 
long term volunieer 
interviews woman 
whose father was 
killed during 
combat. Witness for 
Peace has been 
working in 
Nicaragua since 
1983, and has been 
documenting the 
victims of war 
since 1985. 
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Cover Nicaraguan woman at viail of mothers of war victims. 
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OVERVIEW 


FFouR HUNDRED EIGHTY SIX civilians killed by the contras between 
January 1, 1985 and August 31, 1988, as documented by Witness for Peace. 
Nicaraguan government figures on war casualties: 


3,716 civilians killed 

2,897 Nicaraguan military killed 

6,613 total persons killed 
10,967 persons injured 


e Thousands of contra casualties, though no reliable estimates of number. 


© Nearly 600 technicians and professionals killed, injured, or kidnapped by 
contras from 1980 to 1987, according to the National Human Rights 
Commission, using government statistics. 


© Two hundred twenty five thousand Nicaraguans without access to health 
services because of the contras, according to the Nicaraguan Health 
Ministry. 


== 


e Five hundred fifty five schools closed because of contra threats, according 
to the Ministry of Education. 


© Thirty nine attacks on agricultural cooperatives by contras in 1987 alone, 
as documented by Witness for Peace. 


© Seventy one contra ambushes of civilian vehicles and 18 civilian vehicles ’ 
struck contra mines from 1986 through March 1988, as documented by 
Witness for Peace. 


© Forty seven road construction vehicles destroyed and 14 others damaged 
from 1983 to 1988, and 5 bridges destroyed and a sixth damaged by contras 
from January 1987 through May 1988, for a total of $9.25 million damage in , 
bridge destruction, and $6 million in construction vehicle losses, according _ ri 
to Witness for Peace interviews with Ministry of Construction engineers, 

drivers and other workers. 1 


© Decline in export earnings from $508 million in 1981 to $307 million in 
1987, according to IMF statistics and U.N. Economic Commission on Latin 


America and the Caribbean. \ ? 
© One hundred seventy one million dollars in physical damage to the > 35! 
economy and $978 million in production losses, for a total of $1.15 billion in ir Se 
economic losses from the war to Nicaragua in the fields of agriculture, b 
forestry, fishing, mining, and construction, according to the United Nations Funeral, Cerro Verde, July 1988 
Economic Commission on Latin America and the Caribbean. eee 
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Burial of civilian war victim in Rosita, December 22, 1987. Photo by John Parnell 


N THIS REPORT, Witness for Peace reviews the effects of six years of war on 
Nicaragua. 
The arguments offered by the Reagan administration on behalf of U.S. funding 
for the contras have focused on the Sandinistas’ alleged abuses of human rights 
and on the Sandinistas’ alleged mismanagement of the Nicaraguan economy. How- 
ever, these views are contradicted by the evidence. 

It is not true that the greatest threat to human rights in Nicaragua is the 
Nicaraguan government. The evidence gathered by Witness for Peace shows that the 
contras’ human rights record is far worse. It is the contras, not the Nicaraguan 
government, who systematically continue to kill, wound, torture, and kidnap innocent 
civilians. Similar findings have also been documented by Amnesty International, 
Americas Watch and other independent human rights organizations. Concern for the 
human rights of Nicaraguans therefore cannot reasonably be used to justify further 
U.S. support for the contras. 


the Nicaraguan government. The contras have caused most of the economic suffering 
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It is also not true that the economic problems of Nicaragua are mainly the fault of . 


by ambushing vehicles, blowing up bridges, destroying electrical facilities, burning 
cooperatives, attacking harvest workers, frightening rural families into abandoning 
their farms for the safety of the towns and cities, and generally forcing the government 
to expend its resources for military defense, rather than for economic development. 
The U.S. trade embargo against Nicaragua has further promoted a policy of economic 
aggression by depriving the Nicaraguan people of basic goods and necessities. 

The poor state of the Nicaraguan economy therefore also cannot reasonably be 
used to justify further U.S. support for the contras. The best way for the United States 
to help the Nicaraguans improve their economy is to stop all further U.S. aid to the 
contras and to resume normal economic relations with Nicaragua. 

Over the past seven years the U.S. Congress has approved $209 million in aid to the 
contras, and uncounted millions have been funnelled clandestinely through official 
and informal clandestine networks. The money and logistical support have not made 
the contras into a militarily successful force. However, the money has damaged much 
of Nicaragua both socially and economically, and has curtailed the government social 
service projects initiated with such enthusiasm and hopes for progress in 1979. 


ACH COMMUNITY in the Nicaraguan war zones has its own tale to tell of 

contra attacks and the loss of lives. Stories can be heard throughout the 

country about community development programs that were begun with such 

hope and energy, only to be gradually cut back, until by 1988 almost all 
communities, both those affected directly by the contra war and those in safer areas, 
find themselves barely able to maintain existing programs. New projects have been 
put on hold indefinitely. Particularly in the areas of health and education, the drastic 
costs of the contra war have become glaringly apparent. But there are other areas as 
well - the loss of economic infrastructure, including vehicles, electrical towers, 
farming equipment, and bridges; development projects cancelled because of the 
likelihood they would later be destroyed by the contras; the loss of production 
because of the people who have to spend time and energy defending their property; 
and the numbers of people who have abandoned arable land because of the threat of 
the contras. The economic toll of $1.15 billion does not begin to measure the losses in 
human lives and social potential in a country torn apart by a U.S. policy which 
cynically ignores the needs of the people. For instance, 120 children died from 
measles in the mountains outside of Waslala in May 1986 because the contras would 
not allow health workers into the area to administer the vaccine. 

Since the signing of the Guatemala peace accords on August 7, 1987, Nicaragua has 
been undergoing changes which may lead to a lasting peace for the first time since 
U.S.-sponsored contras began attacking the civilian population over six years ago. 
Witness for Peace volunteers have accompanied the Nicaraguan people in the 
countryside since 1983, and have witnessed the widespread destruction and loss of 
life that result from contra actions against the people. 

This report gathers data to give an idea of the cost of the war to the Nicaraguan 
people. To quantify fully the social and economic costs of the U.S.-sponsored war 
against Nicaragua would be impossible. The information compiled here, using 
statistics from Witness for Peace as well as from independent and eormnal | 
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organizations, offers a beginning point from which to understand the vast damage 
inflicted by U.S. funding of the contras. Whenever data from different sources 


conflicted, we have used the more conservative estimates. 


= THOUSANDS KILLED IN CONTRA WAR 


HE DEATH OF CIVILIANS at the hands of the contras has been the sharpest 
example of the extreme cost of the US-sponsored war to the Nicaraguan 
people. In 1987 alone Witness for Peace documented 231 civilians killed, 
among them 27 women and 50 children. [ Thirty nine of the reported deaths 
occurred in the December 20, 1987, attack on the mining towns of Siuna, Rosita, and 
Bonanza, where WFP was unable to confirm the deaths. Numbers are from the 
National Human Rights Commission. ] Witness for Peace documented a total of 486 
civilians killed by the contras between January 1, 1985 and August 31, 1988. 
These numbers also donot | 1 
include the many contra at- | ~ 
tacks that WFP was unable to 
corroborate with eyewitness 
testimony. Witness for Peace 
documentation procedures 
require interviews with at 
least two eyewitnesses to 
each incident. Because of dif- 
ficulties of travel and 
limitations of resources, 
Witness for Peace is able to 
document only a portion of 
the incidents which come to = es 


our attention. = 


Hundreds of civilians also 
were killed before 1985, when 
Witness for Peace was not 
systematically documenting | 
the effects of the war. Prior to 
1985, Witness for Peace long 
term volunteers and short 
term delegations concentrat- 
ed on serving as a presence of 
U.S. citizens in areas under 
attack by contras, and on lis- : 
tening to Nicaraguans so that Marvin Ochoa Perez, five months old, held by his father. The child was 
their views might be brought wounded in his head and back by a mortar that landed on the family 
back to the United States. home on March 1, 1988 near El Cua. The boy’s mother, age 18, lost her 

Nicaraguan government left leg in the explosion. These victims will not appear in statistics of 


gi 3 s victims of conira attacks because the origin of the mortar which 
statistics on loss of lives in wounded them is unknown. Photo by Paul Dix 
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the war help to give a more complete picture of the human costs of the war. Although 
Nicaraguan government statistics are not always reliable, and although Witness for 
Peace is unable to verify the figures because of resource limitations, the government 
totals for civilian and military casualties appear quite reasonable in light of our 
extensive experience in documenting the war. 


According to the Ministry of Defense, 6,613 people have died as a result of the war 
since 1980 and 10,967 have been injured. Of those killed, 3,716 were civilians and 
2,897 were Nicaraguan military. Reliable estimates on contra casualties were not 
available but they must certainly be in the thousands. The National Human Rights 
Commission, using government statistics, claims that contras killed, injured, or 
kidnapped almost 600 technicians and professionals from 1980 to 1987. This includes 


“More than anything, the problem now 
as that we are afraid.” 


—A young teacher in the Pantasma Valley, Jinotega 


teachers, doctors, and agricultural technicians. The loss of skilled workers means a 
loss both of the skills and the potential benefits they could bring a community, as 
such workers are seldom replaced due to the danger posed by contra attacks and 
presence. 


One example of an area hurt by the loss of skilled personnel is the Pantasma valley 
of Jinotega. Eight agricultural technicians have been killed in ambushes in the valley 
since 1983. Four of those technicians, as well as a nurse traveling with them, were 
killed in August 1987 when contras ambushed the Agrarian Reform truck in which 
they were riding. Because of earlier ambushes against Agrarian Reform vehicles, the 
technicians traveled armed. Many skilled workers now fear working in the conflict 
zones or are prohibited from doing so. For example, by May 1988 only five of the nine 
agricultural technician positions needed in the Pantasma valley had been filled 
because of the volatile nature of the zone. | All information on Pantasma gathered by 
Witness for Peace from interviews with officials in Pantasma. ] 


The loss of community leaders often has immeasurable impact on local residents. 
On December 2, 1987, contras ambushed a state-owned truck traveling from Bocana 
de Paiwas to Rio Blanco and killed three women, among them Carmen Mendieta. 
Mendieta, 36, a native of Paiwas, was a lay leader in the Catholic Church and had run 
various development projects, both church and government-sponsored. She worked 
most actively with the many young women in Paiwas who had lost husbands in the 
war, and who were therefore the sole source of income for their families. On the day 
she was killed she was traveling to Rio Blanco to buy electrical wire for a child care 
center that would allow many women to/work outside their homes for the first time. 
Carmen herself had seven children, ranging in age from three to 15 years old. 
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Health promoter Alba Lucia Oparta, Santa Juanita, February 1, 1988. Workers in the government-sponsored 
rural vaccination program have been frequent victims of contra assassinations and kidnappings. 
Photo by Charles Scanlon 


= HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


wo of the most lauded programs of the Sandinista platform were the extension 
of health and education benefits to people in isolated areas of the country who 
had never benefited from such services before. 

In the area of health care, at least 225,000 Nicaraguans have lost access to 
health services because of the contras, according to the Nicaraguan Health Ministry. 
Witness for Peace documented eight health centers burned by the contras from 1985 
to March 1988. The government reports that 50 health centers have had to be 
permanently closed because of the danger to health workers. Most of the health 
centers that have been closed lie in isolated areas, and many rural residents now must 
travel up to a day's walk in order to see a doctor. 

Many of the rural health centers that have managed to remain open have not been 
able to carry out projects in the mountains due to the contra threat. Vaccination 
campaigns have been curtailed, and many areas where volunteers initially traveled 
are no longer accessible. In May 1984, contras killed a young man who was traveling 
on horseback to his home community of Jorgito in the Zelaya mountains, carrying the 
grey insulated containers used to preserve the vaccines. The previous day, they had 
attacked Jorgito itself, killing 37 people, among them ten women and 17 children. 

Despite the cutbacks in vaccinations in the rural areas, there have not been any 
major (i.e. national) epidemics of childhood diseases, according to the Health 
Ministry. Health centers in more peaceful areas continue to prioritize vaccination of 
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children, and currently at least 80% of all children in Nicaragua are vaccinated, 
according to the Health Ministry. 


The indirect effects of the war also affect health. Economic problems that cause 
the lack of resources, housing, and medicines, all affect the health system. The infant 
mortality rate, often a good indicator of a country’s health, was 64.5 per 1000 in 1986. 
That is down from 120 per 1000 in 1980, but is still far from the goal of 55 per 1000 that 
the Health Ministry aims for. 


For some childhood illnesses the infant mortality rate has risen. For instance, the 
infant mortality rate from diarrhea rose from 9.0 to 9.3 per 1000 between 1983 and 
1986. Diarrhea results primarily from bad water supplies and poor sanitation. In 
Managua the water system has not kept pace with the influx of the rural population, 
thus creating a situation where many children do not have a reliable supply of safe 
drinking water. While not directly the result of US-sponsored contra actions, the 
financial crisis from the economic embargo and the war limits the ability of the 
government to provide drinking water for both urban and rural populations. 


Education has also been harmed by the contras. When the Sandinistas came into 
power in 1979, Nicaragua’s illiteracy rate was 50.35%, one of the highest in the 
hemisphere. The 1980 literacy campaign called on volunteers from the cities to go to 
rural areas and teach basic reading and writing skills both to children and to adults. 
More than 60,000 Nicaraguans participated in the campaign that lasted from March 
to August 1980. According to government statistics, the literacy campaign lowered 
the illiteracy rate to 12.9% in 1980. In Managua the rate dropped from 27.4% to 6.79%, 
in Nueva Segovia from 69.15% to 12.89%, and in Matagalpa from 71.64% to 36.55%. 
[ National Literacy Museum, Managua. | 


But the campaign was not without its costs, and literacy volunteers were some of 
the first people targeted by the contras in the early years of the war. Nine literacy 
volunteers were killed by the contras in 1980, and from 1980 to 1983 contras killed 172 
adult education teachers, usually people who work all day and volunteer to teach 
adult education in the evenings. Illiteracy rose to 20% in 1986, primarily in the areas 
of conflict where no continuing education has occurred. [ Ministry of Education. | 

By 1988, according to the Ministry of Education, the government was forced to close 
555 schools because of contra threats. Forty eight of those schools had been burned by 
the contras. The government estimates that 45,000 students will go without schooling 
this year because of the contra threats and actions that forced school closings. 

In the Pantasma valley in Jinotega, 17 of 34 schools have been closed because of 
the contras. Three of the 17 that are open only operate part-time. Contras burned four 
schools in the valley in 1983. As in other rural zones, teachers’ brigades from Managua 
and Leon have volunteered to work in the Pantasma valley; one in 1984 and another in 
1986. In 1984, of twelve brigade teachers in the valley, contras kidnapped five, and in 
1986 they kidnapped eight of a total of 15 teachers. Not only did the community lose 
the trained teachers, but schools had to close because it was no longer safe for other 
teachers to work there. “More than anything, the problem now is that we are afraid,” a 
young teacher told Witness for Peace in April of this year. The teacher had good 

reason for her fears. Despite the cease-fire that began on April 1, 1988, contras 


kidnapped two more teachers from the Pantasma valley in April. 
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A woman mourns the death of her two-month old son who was killed when a bomb exploded in front of their 
home during an attack on their cooperative, Monterray, about 30 miles north of Jinotega City. The attack on 
Monterray on the 16th of August, 1988, also claimed the lives of two children and a militiaman who was killed 
while defending the cooperative. Photo by Michelle Frankfurter 


= COOPERATIVES 


NE OF THE FOCUSES of contra attacks is agricultural cooperatives. In 1987 

Witness for Peace documented 39 attacks on agricultural cooperatives. 

Cooperatives are usually government-sponsored land reform projects where 

land which belonged to the Somoza family before the revolution has been 
turned over to peasant farmers for cooperatives. 

Contras killed 148 people in the 1987 attacks on cooperatives: 47 civilians, 74 
self-defense militia (self-defense militia are usually heads of household whose 
primary employment is farming but who also defend their cooperative with arms), and 
27 military. The contras also injured 108 civilians, at least 55 of them children under 
14. They destroyed three health centers, and damaged or destroyed more than 240 
private homes, usually robbing them first or burning the residents’ belongings. 

Contras claim that the cooperatives are military targets, but Witness for Peace 
documentation shows otherwise. In the WFP report “Civilian Victims of the US Contra 
War,” issued in September 1987, we noted: 


The pattern of contra attacks on cooperatives makes clear that they are not 
attacking these communities as military targets, but as economic targets and 
symbols of a political choice on the part of the co-op members. Again and again we 
have found that the attacking contras killed or kidnapped people in their homes or 
other buildings after the defense forces had been defeated or retreated. The fact that 
most of the coops were also burned and destroyed after the defense forces were 
neutralized indicates that the primary objective was to destroy a civilian and 
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economic target, and that the defenders, be they militia or regular army troops, were 


apparently incidental. 


Of 19 farming cooperatives attacked by the contras from February to July of 1987, 
14 were defended only by local residents. Army troops were present in only four cases, 
and in one case the cooperative was totally unarmed. 

Attacks on civilians and destruction of farming cooperatives have been a clear 
contra policy. One woman told Witness for Peace, “The contras told us we should not 
be in cooperatives, that we should have private farms.” Contras killed three children 
when they attacked her cooperative in March 1987. 

One example of a cooperative attacked repeatedly has been the Mancotal coopera- 
tive in Jinotega. Contras attacked the Mancotal cooperative three times in 1987, and 
again in March 1988. In the four attacks, contras killed two civilians (both teenage 
boys, one of whom was taken from the Catholic parish house and executed) and 13 
members of the self-defense militia. They wounded eleven and kidnapped 17. They 
destroyed twelve private homes, the health center (once destroyed and once dam- 
aged), a tractor, two generators, and twice destroyed the coffee-processing equip- 
ment, severely damaging the coffee harvest. Farmers for Peace, a Canadian group that 
aids the Mancotal cooperative, estimates that contras have destroyed more than 
$250,000 worth of donated materials and equipment. Such losses have a major impact 
on the 30 families who live there. 


= AMBUSHES OF VEHICLES 


ONTRAS OFTEN AMBUSH civilian vehicles, a practice which directly affects 
the livelihood of rural farmers who depend on such transport to carry their 
produce to market. From 1986 until the cease-fire was declared in March of 


this year, Witness for Peace documented 71 cases where contras ambushed 
civilian vehicles and 18 cases where the vehicles drove over contra-laid mines, 
damaging or destroying the vehicle and killing civilian passengers. Witness for Peace 
documented more than 90 people killed in ambushes and mines, and 106 wounded. A 


Contras killed two 
civilians and injured 
25 civilians when they 
attacked the Mission of 
Peace river boat on 
August 2, 1988, on the 
Escondido River. About 
150 civilians and 15 
Nicaraguan military 
were on board at the 
time of the attack. The 
Escondido River is the 
principal means of 
transportation to the 
Atlantic coast of 
Nicaragua. 
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Photo by Jane Stader 
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public transport truck being driven to Quilali drove over a contra-laid mine on 
February 4, 1988, killing 22 people and injuring eleven. The transport truck itself was 
damaged, but not destroyed. It has resumed its transport runs because it is one of few 
vehicles that travels regularly in the region and is therefore in great demand. 


= MATAGALPA/PUERTO CABEZAS 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


N 1981, the Ministry of Construction (MICONS) began building a 250-mile road 
from Matagalpa to Puerto Cabezas on the Atlantic Coast. They hoped to connect 
the east and west coasts of Nicaragua in order to aid farmers in the transport of 
their products to markets, and to promote the development of small towns such 
as Waslala, a market town midway between Matagalpa and Puerto Cabezas. The 
previous road, passable only during the dry season, left most of eastern Matagalpa and 
the northern Atlantic cut 
off during the rainy sea- 
son. The goal of having an 
all weather road to the 
Atlantic coast has been 
frustrated by the contra 
policy of targeting cons- 
truction workers and e- 
quipment. Contra attacks 
have left a list of dead, 
wounded and kidnapped 
MICONS employees, and 
millions of dollars of dam- 
aged vehicles and machin- 
ery. [Information on MIC- 
ONS project gathered from 
interviews with MICONS 
engineers, drivers, and 
other workers. | 
The first major contra 
attacks on the project oc- 
curred in 1983 when the — 
new road was initially | 
opened. During that year, 
contras sabotaged two 
large construction bases 
in El] Carmen and Puente 
Viejo, both east of Waslala. 


In El Carmen, contras 

burned 17 vehicles, 14 of Young woman in Bluefields during the Mayo-ya festivities. About 10% of 
hich h hie the people of Nicaragua live on the Atlantic coast, and are predominantly 

whicn were heavy machin black. The contras have made repeated attempts to cut the roads which link 


“We used to have three times as much equipment 
as we do now. In places where we now have 
eight vehicles, we used to have more than 20.” 


—Ministry of Construction engineer Reinaldo Rivera 


value of $100,000 each at 1983 prices. Project leader Juan Ramon Obregon estimated 
the loss of those vehicles to represent 20% of the project’s total machinery. In Puente 
Viejo, damages were even more costly. Contras killed one construction worker, 
completely destroyed 25 construction vehicles, and seriously damaged 13 others. 

These and other attacks over the seven-year period have left 47 vehicles completely 
destroyed and 14 others damaged. The estimated cost of this equipment is $6 million. 
According to MICONS engineer Reinaldo Rivera, 38, “We used to have three times as 
much equipment as we do now. In places where we now have eight vehicles, we used 
to have more than 20.” 

Since the main road was completed, the contras have targeted bridges because of 
their critical importance for all travel. Since January of 1987, the contras have mined 
bridges seven times, destroying five completely and damaging a sixth bridge on two 
different occasions. Contra leaders have said they attack the bridges because military 
trucks use them, but most military vehicles are large enough to ford all the rivers, 
while small, privately-owned vehicles used for private and economic purposes are 
prevented from traveling on the road when the contras destroy the bridges. 

The largest of the bridges which the contras destroyed spanned the Yaosca River 
eight miles west of Waslala. Since they blewit up in October 1987, most vehicles can 
still ford the river in the dry season, but during the rains (from May to November) 
crossing becomes impossible for all but the largest trucks. The estimated cost of 
replacing the bridge at the Yaosca River is $4.5 million. The total estimated cost for 
replacement of all six destroyed or damaged bridges is $9.25 million, while the 1988 
MICONS budget for the entire road project totals only $12 million. 

In addition to the $9.25 million in bridge destruction and the $6 million in vehicle 
losses, the Waslala MICONS project has suffered human losses as well. Since 1987, 
contras have killed five MICONS employees and kidnapped 22. According to MICONS 
engineer Rivera, setbacks from this terrorism have been both social and economic. 
When contras kidnap MICONS workers, they not only harass them, but also threaten 
to kill or kidnap other workers. Some employees have left the area out of fear of the 
contras. 

Despite all they have suffered, most MICONS employees of the Waslala area have 
stayed on the job. Since 1983, besides the construction of the main road, they have 
built 25 miles of side roads into the mountains to serve isolated farmers. The initial 
hope of paving the 69-mile stretch between Matagalpa and Waslala by 1991 has proven 
to be impossible. The project had originally planned to pave six miles yearly, but by 
the end of 1987 only two miles had been paved. 


ery, with an estimated these people with the rest of the country. Photo by Paul Dix 
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Barrio of 
displaced 
~ persons, Esteli 
City, July 1988. 
Thousands of 
Nicaraguans 
have fled rural 
areas under 
attack by the 
contras for 
greater safety 
near towns and 
cities, leaving 
their farm lands 
uncultivated, 
and adding to 
the number of 
consumers 

' whom the 
country must 
feed. 


Photo by 
Jane Stader 


REPORT RELEASED IN MARCH 1988 by the United Nations Economic 

Commission for Latin America (CEPAL) on the current economic situation 

in Nicaragua mentions five export industries which have been most adver- 

sely affected by the war: forestry, fishing, mining, dairy, and coffee. We have 
found the data gathered by CEPAL to be among the more conservative estimates given 
for losses attributable to the war. 

Measuring production and economic losses in Nicaragua is very difficult. Much of 
Nicaragua’s basic grain is produced by small farmers whose production does not 
always appear in statistics. It is difficult to measure the losses which occur when 
small farmers stop producing or do not sell their products in the market. All the data 
therefore must be understood as estimates. The industries used by CEPAL in its 
analysis are those which have kept records and which have clearly measurable 
production. While the CEPAL figures are illustrative of the great losses caused by the 
war, they are not comprehensive, because losses in small production have not been 
accurately measured. 

The situation of coffee production has been particularly affected by the contra 
presence. The majority of coffee is grown in the mountainous regions of Matagalpa, 
Nueva Segovia and Jinotega, areas that have been centers of contra activity. The 
government has prioritized the defense of coffee production, and successfully pre- 
vented the contras from damaging many crops in 1987. After two years drops in coffee 
production, in 1987 production rose by 20.1% Most volunteer brigades of Nicaraguan 
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coffee pickers have also participated in defense of the farms. In January 1988 contras 
attacked the privately-owned Santa Teresa coffee farm in Jinotega and killed two 
supermarket workers from Managua who had volunteered to pick coffee. They were 
taking their turn at nightly watch at the time they were killed. 

Mining and forestry, two important export industries for Nicaragua, have suffered 
from the war because they are concentrated in areas of high conflict. According to 
CEPAL, gold and silver mining income dropped by 23.1 and 21.3 % in 1984 and 1985, 
primarily because the principal mining areas are in isolated Siuna, Bonanza, and 
Rosita, where contra activity has prevented the infrastructure development necessary 
to improve the mining. CEPAL notes that “[The armed threat]led to a large drop in 
production during 1984 and 1985, which has been partially recovered, but with much 
higher costs, both for guard and security services and for salary raises.” [United 
Nations Economic Commission on Latin America, Notes for the Economic Study of 
Latin America and the Caribbean, 1987; Nicaragua. March 1988, p. 12 (translation) ] 

Forestry has suffered similarly from the war, because many of the forests are in the 
Atlantic region, and the roads have been targets of contra activity. In 1983, contra 
attacks caused $24 million in physical damages to forestry equipment. In addition, 
contra threats have led many people who would otherwise have continued working to 
leave the dangerous areas and seek safer types of employment or places to work. 

The fishing industry suffered early losses from contra attacks on boats on both the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, and these boat losses have led to a general lowering of 
production. Between 1980 and 1986, contras destroyed $13 million in fishing industry 
infrastructure, which in turn led to further losses of $54 million in diminished 
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production throughout the six year period. The contras did not cause any physical 
damage in 1987 and production increased by 33% over 1986. However, total 1987 
production was still estimated to have lost $5 million because of the war. 


In addition to the losses of export products which have resulted from contra 
presence in the country, the production of local basic grains - rice, beans, and corn 
-has suffered both because of the war and because of irregular rains. A serious drought 
in 1987 destroyed most of the bean harvest. CEPAL estimates that during the seven 
years from 1980 to 1987 $200 million in production of crops destined for internal 
consumption has been lost due to the war. Contras have destroyed homes, machinery, 
crops, and tools, small farmers have abandoned their farms in the mountains after 
contra attacks or threats, and people have had to spend time and resources defending 
their land and homes from the contras. All of these factors have lowered production. 


The following two graphs illustrate the lowering of production that has resulted 
from the war and the recent levels of production of basic goods in Nicaragua [ All 
statistics from CEPAL] 


_ Nicaragua: Physical Damages and Production Losses 
[ Associated with the War] (in millions of dollars) 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Total: 2 8 32 165 217 164 244 318 
Physical damage 

Agriculture —— —— +2 12 14 10 4 25 
Forestry —— —— — 24 5 1 —— —— 
Fishing 1 2 2 5 3 1 1 —— 
Mining —— —— —— 2 1 —— —— —— 
Construction —— —— 7 6 2 2 1 3 
Services —— 2 —— 10 3 4 9 9 
Production Losses 

Agriculture —— —— —— 3 75 71-148 99 
Forestry —— —— —— 2 52 4] 50 119 
Fishing 1 1 3 13 16 16 5 5 
Mining —— 2 3 1 2 5 3 3 
Construction —— —— 1b 30, 45 12 24 56 


CEPAL estimates that the total losses of production and physical damages reached 
$1.15 billion from 1980 to 1987. The loss is equal to almost four times Nicaragua’s 1987 
export income, estimated at $307 million. The people experienced the drop in a 
scarcity of basic foods as well as a lack of imported products because of lowered 
export earnings. The U.S. economic blockade imposed since May 1985 has caused a 
loss of an additional $280 million in actual income lost, and $600 million in indirect 
losses from the embargo and the cutoff of foreign credit, according to CEPAL. 


In 1986 and 1987 the government prioritized the defense of economic structures 
and industries, which led to an increase in 1987 in the production of coffee, corn, rice, 
and milk. (Bean production dropped because of the severe drought). Production also 
increased in fishing and mining in 1987 as a result of increased military defense of 
those industries. The dollars earned from exports, however, were only $307 million in 
1987, down from $508 million in 1981. Despite often successful efforts to increase 
production and to defend crops from contra attack, the war’s effects are still being 
felt. 


Production of principal goods * 


— 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Coffee 57.6 63.1 646 46.1 46.7 36.9 42.5 
Corn 1970 1848 29052 2147 1994 2199 2458 
Rice 73.9 90.8 97.8 88.9 81.9 79.0 817 
Beans 46.2 52.5 53.5 57.9 52.4 51.9 — 
Milk 306.0 315.0 3010 3180 1620 2010 209.0 
Eggs 32.0 43.0 42.0 4} 21.0 22.0 19.0 


* Coffee, corn, rice, beans are measured in millions of tons. Milk is measured in millions 
of liters, and eggs in millions of dozens. 


From rice and beans to spare parts for trucks, the U.S. policy has reached all 
aspects of the Nicaraguan economy. 


CONCLUSION 


WO of the frequently cited justifications for U.S. support for the contras have 

been concern for the human rights situation in Nicaragua, and the poor 

performance of the Nicaraguan economy. The evidence in this report shows 

that the greatest threat to human rights in Nicaragua has been the contras, 
and that a great deal of the economic problems of Nicaragua are due to contra 
destruction and to the U.S. trade embargo. Concerns for Nicaraguan human rights and 
for the Nicaraguan economy therefore militate against further U.S. support for the 
contras. 

If the war continues, and U.S. funding to the contras begins anew, the destruction 
described in this report will continue. The numbers of dead, wounded, and kidnapped 
will rise, and the economic damages will increase as well. If the tentative peace 
process continues, and Nicaragua begins to reconstruct what the contras have 
destroyed, the U.S. government and the people of the United States will have an 
opportunity to make much needed reparations, and to aid in the reconstruction of the 
country. CEPAL summarized in its 1988 report, “While the armed conflict persists, 
and exports continue to be depressed, it will be difficult to recover the levels of 
production in most areas of economic activity, and to take full advantage of the 
national resources.” 
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APPENDIX 


Section Six of Notes for the Economic 
Study of Latin America and the Caribbean, 
1987: Nicaragua, United Nations Economic 
Commission on Latin America, March 
1988, (translation by Witness for Peace) 


6. Effects of non-economic factors 


Throughout the length of this note the 
effects of the armed conflict of recent years 
on the unravelling of the economy have 
been put in relief. On the other hand, three 
years after the initiation of the commercial 
blockade imposed by the United States, it 
has been possible [for Nicaragua] to com- 
pletely redirect [its] foreign commerce 
and even to substitute the supply of inputs 
and replacement parts essential for produc- 
tion. 

Estimates by the Government of Nicara- 
gua place the number of human victims 
from the conflict at more than 49,000 per- 
sons (almost 12,000 in 1987).[*1] From the 
official statistics, it is found that 51% of 
these persons have been members of the 
work force in military functions, almost 42% 
have been farmers or workers, and 4% have 
been students and technicians. 

From another viewpoint, with the con- 
tinuing destruction of accumulated capital 
in the country, the development of various 
economic activities (especially in agricul- 
ture and livestock) is being hampered, and 
regional dislocations of the work force are 
being produced. In the case of coffee plan- 
tations, located largely in areas of intense 
conflict, although the productive opera- 
tions have been normalizing, this has been 
possible only with the support of large mil- 
itary operations. In the combat zones ob- 
stacles to business operations are continu- 
ally arising, especially to those businesses 
associated with new investment projects 
aimed at the exploitation of natural resour- 
ces (forestry, mining, and fishing). 

Among the most negative economic ef- 
fects of the armed conflict are the produc- 
tion losses derived both from the frequent 
presence of armed combats, and, princi- 


pally, from the abandonment of productive 
entities, the lack of maintenance of produc- 
tion equipment and the inadequate cultiva- 
tion of farm lands. Many times when faced 
with the impossibility of sustaining the 
normal functioning of cattle farms, slaugh- 
tering the cattle has been the option which 
has been chosen. 

The damage caused to fixed assets and to 
business capital since the beginning of the 
fighting rose gradually until 1983 [*2]and 
then, as a result of the assignment of more 
resources to defense, began to descend. In 
1987 the infrastructure was again suffering 
damages. Notable among these were the 
losses in capital goods in the sectors of 
agriculture and livestock, forestry, and ser- 
vices (as a result of the destruction of 
transportation vehicles), energy generation 
and distribution plants, and warehousing 
and distribution centers. 

On the other hand, with the greater com- 
bat action, losses in production have in- 
creased in the last two years, and especially 


———— 
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in 1987 (in which the losses reached a sum 
of 281 million dollars) and not only in zones 
close to the border. Particularly large dam- 
ages were registered in the cattle herd, 
basic grains, tobacco, coffee, forestry pro- 
ducts, and fisheries. 

The military conflict has not reached cit- 
ies of medium or large size, and therefore 
essentially urban activities (such as manu- 
facture and services) have been less dam- 
aged. In summary, according to official 
estimates the negative repercussions asso- 
ciated with the armed conflict during the 
period from 1980 to 1987 rose to 1.15 billion 
dollars. [ *3] 

Apart from the direct damages, govern- 
mental authorities have pointed out dam- 
ages of similar significance arising from 
other factors. Immediately notable is the 
commercial blockade, whose impact has 
been tremendous because of the high tradi- 
tional dependency on the supplies and 
markets of the United States. [*4] In the 
exports of some products to this market, as 


Sandy Bay Stirpe, a Misquito Indian community 
on the Atlantic Coast, north of the Rio Grande de 
Matagalpa. According to the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees, in the first five months 
of 1988, 5,144 Misquitos Indians and 199 Sumo 
Indians returned to Nicaragua. Nearly all of these 
people had fled to Honduras earlier in the war. 


Photo by Paul Dix 


has happened in other Latin American 
countries, Nicaragua relied on the systems 
of preestablished quotas with preferential 
prices. For this reason, even had it been 
possible for Nicaragua to immediately redi- 
rect its production toward other destina- 
tions, the loss in total value of the exports 
would have been considerable. In actual 
experience, although new markets have 
been obtained, their transformation has 
still not been completed because of the 
natural difficulties of a highly competitive 
international commerce. The export sectors 
most affected by the commercial embargo 
were sugar, bananas, meal, seafood and cig- 
ars. [*5] 

In the background, factors which are 
notable are the suspension of much of the 
financial aid of a bilateral character (such 
as that mentioned above), as well as other 
aid of multilateral origin.[*6] 

Finally, it is appropriate to note that the 
accumulated effects on capital assets and 
on production affect macroeconomic varia- 
bles, both those of production and those of 
revenue, such as foreign commerce, the 
balance of payments [*7] and the fiscal 
balance. [*8] Despite the economic crisis 
and the war conflict, Nicaragua has been 
one of the few countries which has main- 
tained a relatively high rate of investment 
in this decade, although it has not been 
able to generate growth, owing in large 
measure to the incidence of the non- 
economic factors pointed out above. 


*] More than 25,500 dead, almost 15,000 
wounded and some 9,000 prisoners or dis- 
appeared. | Footnotes renumbered from ori- 
ginal. Witness for Peace note: These Nica- 
raguan government figures for total victims 
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Store owner, Jinotega City, July 1988. 


of the war apparently include very high 
estimates of contra casualties. Eg. the 
government of Nicaragua had estimated 
nearly 19,000 contras killed at a time when 
the government’s figure for Nicaraguan mil- 
itary killed was only about 3000]. 


*2 The military hostilities affected primar- 
ily capital assets and, to an important 
degree, the forestry projects. 

*3 Of these, 170 million dollars affected 


infrastructure and approximately $980 mil- 
lion affected production. 


*4 Exports from Nicaragua to the United 
States represented 36 % of the total in 1980. 
Later they were reduced, annually to 23%, 
22%, 18%, 12% and 7% until ceasing com- 
pletely in the last two years. In 1984 100% of 
the exports of some products, such as 
bananas, were directed exclusively to the 
United States market and the importance of 
this market in other sectors was still con- 
siderable. With respect to the imports com- 
ing from that country, these made up 27% of 
the total in 1980, and although in 1984 they 
descended to 16%, they continued being 
highly important in some categories, such 


Photo by Jane Stader 


as in the case of intermediate goods and the 
case of industrial capital (two thirds of the 
total in that year). 


*5 According to official estimates, the indi- 
rect losses occasioned by the commercial 
blockade rose to almost 280 million dollars, 
and to something less than $90 million in 
1987. 


*6 In accordance with the analysis made by 
the government, the non-fulfilled contribu- 
tions from bilateral and multilateral sour- 
ces exceeded 380 million dollars in the 
1980-1987 period; of that sum, 35 million 
correspond to the most recent year. 


*7 According to official estimates, the 
losses in the 1980-1986 period in the bal- 
ance of payments were on the order of 1.5 
billion dollars and, of these, approximately 
$380 million were in 1987. 


*8 In accordance with official sources, the 
expenses on defense, which in 1982 repres- 
ented 22% of the total, rose progressively, 
until reaching 42% in 1987, which repres- 
ented approximately 100% of the fiscal 
deficit. 
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ACTIONS IN SUPPORT OF LIFE | 


1. PRAY FOR THE PEOPLE OF NICARAGUA AND CENTRAL AMERICA, for the 
presence of Witness for Peace, and for the leaders of the United States 

2. INFORM YOURSELF - get the facts about Nicaragua. WFP Hotline, weekly taped 
message (202) 797-1531, or mailed weekly, first class mail, $21/year. WFP Newsletter, 
6 issues, free with contribution. Order from WITNESS FOR PEACE, P.O. Box 33278, 
Washington, D.C., 20033(202) 797-1160 

3, JOIN A SHORT-TERM (2-WEEK) DELEGATION, or become a Long-Term Volun- 
teer (8 months). For further information write or call: WITNESS FOR PEACE, Box 567, 
Durham, NC 27702, (919) 688-5049. 

4. SEND A TAX DEDUCTIBLE GIFT to WITNESS FOR PEACE. Your support is 
urgently needed, and may be sent to: WITNESS FOR PEACE, Box 567, Durham, NC 
27702 (919) 688-5049. 

5. CALL YOUR REGIONAL OFFICE to learn about local activities. 


_ REGIONAL OFFICES _ 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST: 
(AK, ID,MT,OR,WA) 372 W. 10th, Eugene, OR 97401 (503) 485-1755 
CENTRAL PACIFIC: 
(No.CA,NV) P.O. Box 5220, Santa Cruz, CA 95063 (425-3749) 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST: 
(So.CA,HI) 609 Arizona Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90401 (213) 393-3998 
INTERMOUNTAIN: 
(CO,UT,WY) 1325 Bellaire, Denver, CO 80220 (8038)232-7900 
SOUTHWEST: 
(AZ,NM) P.O.Box 31453, Tuscon, AZ 85751 (602) 323-0814 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
(AR,LA,OK,TX) 16539 Kentwood, Houston, TX 77058 (713) 488-2390 
NORTH MIDWEST: 
(KS,MN,NE,ND,SD,WI) 10400 Stonebridge Tr. N., Stillwater, MN 55082 (612) 439-1852 
CENTRAL MIDWEST: 
(IL,IN,IA,MI,MO,OH) 3918 N. St. Louis, Chicago, IL 60618 (312) 267-7881 
NEW ENGLAND: 
(CT,ME,MA,NH,RI,VT) 83 Candlewood Dr., Williamstown, MA 10267 (418) 458-3305 
MID ATLANTIC: 
(DE,DC,MD, NJ,NY,PA) 198 Broadway, New York, NY 10038 (212) 964-6730 
SOUTHEAST: 
(AL,FL,GA,KY,MS,NC,SC,TN,VA,WV) 1105 Sapling Pl., Raleigh, NC 27609 (919) 834-5184. 
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Back cover: Children in barrio of persons displaced by the war, Esteli City, July 1988. Photo by Jane Stader 
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